THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING
utterly to pieces.   Then it was that Fielding, long silent,
spoke out for the King and the Government.

People in the south, long accustomed to domestic peace,
did not realize the grave danger until war was at hand and
the Prince began his march towards the English border.
Nor was the national spirit very strong. Although the
Jacobites were most numerous in Scotland, they might be
found anywhere in England, especially in the northern and
midland counties; and the people as a whole had little
enthusiasm for the House of Hanover. It was tho task of
the Whig leaders in church and state to arouse the nation
out of its lethargy. The movement began at York late in
September, when Archbishop Herring organized the no-
bOity, clergy, and gentry of the diocese into an Associa-
tion for "the security of his Majesty's Person and Govern-
ment and for the Defence of the County of York," Field-
ing, perhaps urged by the Government as well as by his
own patriotism, performed his part in this work nobly.

In October,* he sounded the alarm in "A Serious Address
to the People of Great Britain. In which the Certain Con-
sequences of the Present Eebellion, Are fully demonstrated.
Necessary to be perused by every Lover of his Country,
at this Juncture." "The Rebellion," Fielding warns the
people, "lately begun in Scotland, under the banner of a
Popish Pretender, advised and assisted with the counsels
and arms of France and Spain, is no longer an object of
your derision. The progress of these rebels is such, as
should awaken your apprehensions at least, and no longer
suffer you to neglect the proper methods for your defence,'?
As a staunch Whig, Fielding takes his stand squaroly with
fiie Revolution of 1688, shows how calamities were brought
upon the country by James the Second, a cruel and arbi-
trary ruler, and expresses doubts concerning the legitimacy
of both the Stuart Pretenders. By way of climax he draws
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